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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue kinship of letters and national 
enterprise has never been more happily 
illustrated than in the closing years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The world, grown 
more spacious, was daily yielding fresh 
material for the writers whose works form 
the brightest diadem in our national 
treasury. Within ten years around the 
turn of the sixteenth century, a series of 
nautical adventures in close association 
with literary productions shewed that if 
the seaman’s romantic life exercised a 
moulding force on literature, literature in 
its turn was not without its influence on 
seacraft. 

With all this interest in oversea attempts, 
attention was bound to turn to the profes- 
stonal needs of sailors, and a considerable 
literature intended for the use of seamen 


rapidly 


Lutroduction. 

rapidly arose. Among these works it 1s 
not surprising to find a book on medicine 
adapted to the especial circumstances of 
the sailor’s life. New and strange lands 
yielded diseases equally new and strange, 
and we may look to this period for the 
small beginnings of the study of tropical 
medicine in this country, 

The pamphlet here reproduced in fac- 
simile now lies in the British Museum 
library and 1s believed to be a unique copy. 
It is the earliest work devoted to Tropical 
or Naval Medicine published in English, 
and is not improbably the first work of 
the kind in any language. 


THe AUTHOR. 


Richard Hakluyt in the dedication to 
Sir Robert Cecil of The Third and Last 
Volume of the Voyages Navigations Traffiques 
and Discoveries of the English Nation, pub- 
lished in the year 1600, wrote as follows : 


‘I was once minded to have added to 
the end of these my labours a short 
treatise, which I have lying by me in 


writing, 
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writing, touching The curing of hot diseases 
incident to traveilers in long and Southerne 
Boge which treatise was written in 
English, no doubt of a very honest mind, 
by one M. George Wateson, and dedi- 
cated unto her sacred Maiestie. But 
being carefull to do nothing herein rashly, 
I shewed it to my worshipfull friend 
M. doctor Gilbert, a gentleman no lesse 
Bexcellent in the chiefest secrets of the 
Mathematicks (as that rare jewel lately set 
foorth by him in Latine doth evidently 
declare) than in his own profession of 
physicke: who assured me, after hee had 
perused the said treatise, that it was very 
defective and imperfect, and that if hee 
might have leisure, which that argument 
would require, he would either write 
something thereof more advisedly him- 
selfe, or would conferre with the whole 
Colledge of the Physicions, and set downe 
some order by common consent for the 
preservation of her Maiesties subjects.’ 


We may at once identify Hakluyt’s 
Manuscript with our pamphlet. The 
name George Wateson corresponding to 
G. W. (see p. 4) the author of the little 
work, the close similarity of title and 

identity 
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identity of subject, the nearness of the 
date of its publication to that of Hakluyt’s 
note together with the valid criticism of 
Dr. Gilbert, the unusual feature of the use 
of the English language for a medical 
treatise,and finally the dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth, all these points may satisfy the 
reader that Hakluyt had before him either 
a written copy of our pamphlet or an 
improved draft of it witha slightly altered 
title. 

The Gilbert whose just criticism 
Hakluyt quotes was William Gilbert 
(1540-1603), Physician toQueen Elizabeth 
and again for the last few weeks of his 
life to King James I. Gilbert, who by 
reason of his work on the magnet, ‘ that 
rare jewel lately set foorth by him in 
Latine’,' will always be regarded as 
among the greatest as he was certainly 
one of the most interesting of British men 
of science, became president of the Royal 
College of Physicians in the very year 


* William Gilbert, De Magnete, magneticisque corporibus, 
et de magno magnete tellure. Physiologia nova. London, 
1600. 


(1600) 
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(1600) 1n which Hakluyt’s volume was 
published. His scheme for a work by the 
college on the diseases of seamen was never 
fulfilled, and the project of Hakluyt and 
Gilbert for the systematic study of this 
subject was deferred to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

But who was George Wateson or G. W.., 
the author of our pamphlet? We may 
hazard the guess that he was none other 
than the poet and swashbuckler, George 
Whetstone, remembered as the author 
of the crude play Promos and Cassandra, 
the original of Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure. Whetstone, like many other 
Elizabethan writers, was accustomed 
to sign his productions with his initials 
only. 

That the author of our pamphlet was at 
least well used to the writing of verse is 
apparent from the technically perfect pro- 
ductions on pages 5 and 25. Whetstone 
himself poured out a vast quantity of verse 
of which only a very small proportion can 
be called poetry. 

He employed mainly two metres. For 

his 


B 
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his numerous dirges or ‘Remembrances ”? of 
recently deceased notabilities' he used a 
verse of seven lines of five feet each, the 
first and third, the second, fourth and fifth, 
and the sixth and seventh lines always 
rhyming. The seven-lined stanza is a fre- 
quent device of the period. Borrowed 
from the Italian, it was used in English 
first by Chaucer and was revived in Thomas 
Sackville’s Mzrrour for Magistratespublished 
in 1ss9 and in numerous later editions. 
This form of composition 1s illustrated on 
pages 25 and 6 of our pamphlet. Whet- 
stone’s other instrument is a stanza of six 
lines of five feet each, the first and third, 
the second and fourth, and the fifth and 
sixth lines rhyming. This metre is illus- 
trated by the two stanzas on page 5. 

The stanza on page 25 beginning ¢ Let 
no man boast of beauty, strength, or youth’ 
has claims to be regarded as real poetry of 
a type not too common even in that verse- 
writing age. The sentiments however are 


" Cf. Remembrances’ on George Gascoigne, 1577; 
on Sir Nicholas Bacon, 1578 ; on Sir James Dyer, 1582; 
on the Earl of Sussex, 1583 ; on Sir Philip Sidney, 1586. 


hardly 
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hardly in touch with the character of our 
work, though they accord fully with 
Whetstone’s habitual expression, and it 
may be suggested that this verse, written 
for another occasion, was considered by 
the author sufficiently apposite for in- 
sertion here. Thus in both form and 
sentiment the stanza is not unlike a verse 
published by Whetstone in 1586 in his 
‘Remembrance? of Sir Philip Sidney : 
And what is life (the life of flesh and blood) 
A moments joie a blast, a blaze, a breathe, 
A bitter-sweate that yields no savory food, 
A certaine cause that brings uncertain death 
A rusty sword clos’d in a paynted sheath, 
Which being drawn to set the soul at large, 
They only live whom vertue hath in charge. 


The banality of putting the table of 
contents into verse (page 6) is an offence of 
which Whetstone is quite capable. Typical 
of him is also the unctuous loyalty to the 
Queen exhibited by the verse on page 5, 
and by the dedication. The English 
Myrror of George Whetstone published 
in 1586 bore a dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth very similar to that of our 

pamphlet. 
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pamphlet. Lastly, we may add that nearly 
all W hetstone’s worksappeared in pamphlet 
form of about the size and general get-up 
of the production before us. 

The interest in Medicine shewn by 
Whetstone, if indeed he be the author 
of this tract, was not an altogether 
isolated phenomenon among the group of 
Elizabethan poets to which he belonged. 
Thus the novelist Thomas Lodge, the 
probable joint author of the play Kmg 
Letr and his Three Daughters (1592-4), 
produced a Treatise of the Plague in 1603. 

As regards Hakluyt’s spelling of the 
name, Wateson instead of Whetstone, it may 
be remarked that Whetstone himself can- 
not have been sure of the spelling or even 
of the pronunciation. At least four forms 
of the name are found in books which he 
himself must have seen through the press. 
Thus he gives his name sometimes as 
Whetston, sometimes as Whetstones. IJn- 
deed in a single work he spells his name in 
three different manners." Moreover, in 


* An Heptameron of Ciuill Discourses, London, 15 83, where 
the name is spelt Whetstone, Whetstons, and Whetston. 


one 
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one of his works, The censure of a loyall 
subtect, a character who is apparently his 
own mouthpiece is called ‘Weston, a dis- 
crete gentleman’. In Middle English the 
word ¢ whetstone’ appears as ‘ watstone’ 
and‘weston’. Hakluyt’sspelling,‘Wateson’, 
is therefore as near as a stranger might be 
expected to reach in those times when the 
spelling of our language was not standard- 
ized as it now 1s. 

George Whetstone lived the life of a 
typical Elizabethan gallant. All that 1s 
known of him is fully recounted by Sir 
Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Born about 1544,he led a wild 
youth, wasting his substance riotously. 
He entered the army in 1572 and fought 
against the Spaniards in the Low Countries, 
where he distinguished himself in the field. 
He returned to London in 1574, and his 
Promos and Cassandra appeared in 1578. 
Inthesame yearhe accompanied Humphrey 
Gilbert on his attempted voyage to New- 
foundland, returning in 1579. Italy he 
visited in 1580. In 158s he again en- 
tered the army, and in 1587 was back in 

London, 
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London, having written hisCensure of a loyall 
subtect. In a note preceding that work 
a friend T. C. explains that he is seeing the 
book through the press, G. W. being away 
in the country. 

With this note George Whetstone 
apparently disappears from literature. 
Although he was not without literary 
friends, no notice has been found of his 
death, the date of which is therefore 
doubtful. If our pamphlet was really 
written by him, we may suppose that the 
intervening period of silence between his 
disappearance in 1587 and its publication 
in 1598 was occupied in part by travels in 
the West Indies and in part by the im- 
prisonment in Spain to which he refers in 
the opening sentence of his dedication. 
He would thus have been about fifty-four 
years of age when the pamphlet was pub- 
lished, and was still living in 1600 when 
Hakluyt wrote his preface. 
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TO THE QVEENES 
WOST EXCELLENT 
CUAIESTTLE, 


G. a5 eAcred Soueraigne, 
K( W@kO*) an my iniuSt impri- 
es Jonmentin ec. 
_tt pleafed God to af- 
25 xy fet me with the Ta- 
Peflilence : whereof being 
incure , by anefpeciall Phifition of 
that King , F obferued bis methode 
for the fane, and fuch other Difea- 
Jes,as haue perifhed your —M aie- 
fies people in the Southerne parts. 
Which ‘Remedies haue fince, by my 
direttion, taken the like good effects. 
eA 2 And 


Te Epiitie, 
And of perfeil xeale to your eMa- 
ie ‘ties feruice, and ( ountries weale, 
F therewith acquame your Highnes 
Subsets. Fnuocating God to preferue 
your Maiestie , enable them in 

Jour feruices, protecl your K ing- 
doms,and fupprefve your 


Enemies. 


Your Maiesties 
loyall Subieh 


(G. W.) 
[4] 


~The Writers intent. 


M Anthatis borne, not for himfelfe is borne, 
But forhis Prince, his Countrie, and his friends, 
~ Tohelpe the ficke,diftreffed,and forlorne, 
Areworkes of mercie,men to men extends, 
Who hath the power, and meanes, and will not cherith, 
Shall with the hider of his Tallent perifh.. 


Tranfgrefsion firft did finne in man beget, 
Sinne,ficknes,death,and nuifchiefes many mores 
For as mens mindes on wickednes were fee, 

So plagues increaft, which were not knowne before, 
But God, whofe mercie, iuftice doth exceed, 

Sends helps for hurts, and falues for fores at need. 


set 


The Bookes Content. 


The burning Feucr,calde the Calenture, 

T he aking Tabardilla pestilent, 

TH Efpialas preckings, which men do endure, 
Cameras deSangre,Flaxes violent, 

Th Erizipila, (welling the Pactent, 

T he T1iofo, which we the Scurucy call, 
Are truly here defcrib'd,and cured all, 


SiDios noesadorado, 
nunca feras bien curado. 


zZ =. SA by 
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The Cures of the 


Difeafed , in remote 
Regions. 


THE (ALENTURE. 


pens He Calenture (or bur- 
2 ning Feuer) called by 
» 2g the Spaniards,La Calen- 
¥ tura, isthe moftv{uall 
Vesey Dilcafe, happening to 
PX AdSEASS ourNation m intempe- 
rate Climats,by inflammation of blood, 
and often proceeding of immoderate 
drinking of wine,and eating of pleafant 
Fruits,which are {uch nourifhers thereof, 
as they preuent the conuenient meanes, 
that are vfed in curing the fame. 
B To 


ea 
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Toknow the Calenturess 


He Calenture at the firft apprehenfi- 

on afflia&s the Pacient with great 
paine in the head, and heate in the bo- 
die; which is continuall or increafing, 
and doth not diminifh and auginent as 
other Feuersdoo: andisan introdudti- 
on to the Tabardilla,or Peftilence;where- 
of nextisintreated: butthen the bodie 
will {eeme very yellow. 


Tocure the (alentures. 


S° foone as the Pacient is perceiued 
to be pofleft of the Calenture ; except 
the Chirurgion deferitfor danger of the 
Signe (I haue feene the tme of the day 
not refpe&ed) to openthe Median veine 
of the right arme, and take fuch quan- 
titie of blood, as agreeth to the abilitie 
of the bodie, which notaflwaging the 
heate,by the next day ; to apen the fame 

Veine 


Leal 


in remote ‘Regions. 

Veine inthe left arme, and take fo muciy 
more blood at his like difcretion. And 
the bodie being Coftiue (for fo com- 
monly the Pacientsare)to giuchim fome 
mecte Purgation; and not to permit 
him todrinke other then water coolde, 
wherein Barley & Annifeedes haue been 
fodden with brnfed Licorice. And ifwith- 
in foure daies the partie doo not amend, 
or being recoucred doo take it againe; 
then open the Sephatica veine, in one or 
both hands , bathing them in warme 
water, vntill there comes fo much more 
bloodas caufe requires. And not to fuf. 
fer the Pacient to drinke,feuen dayes af- 
terheis perfeGlie recouered, any other 
drinke, then {uch water as herein is di- 
rected. 


THE TABARDILLA. 


fPemesq He Difeafe called bythe Spant- 
te et ards, La Tabardilla, and by the 
Rie BG Mexicans, Cocalita,is named 
by other Fudians,Taberdet : and is fo ex- 
B2 ceeding 


[9] 


TheCures of the Difeafed, 
ceeding Peftilent’ and infe@ious, as by 
the fame, whole Kingdomes in both the 
Fndias haue been depopulated : which 
feemcthto infue of the ignorance of the 
fauage people, to minifter redreffe to 
themfelues. For the Spaniards and Portu- 
gals there inhabiting, and in their natiue 
Countries, where it is alfo contagious, 
before they ‘had this knowledge, dida- 
boundantlie die thereof. But now b ap- 
plying the meanes here defcribed, they 


are recouered of the fame. 


Toknow theT abardilla. 


He Tabardilla firft affauits the Paci- 

ent very vehemétly,with pain inthe 
head andbacke: and the bodie feeming 
yellow,is fome figne thereof, and within 
24.howres itis fo torturous,thathe that 
is pofleft therof,cannot fleep or reft,tur- 
ninghimfelfe on either fide, backe and 
bellie; burning'in his backe-moft ex- 
treamely. And whenit growesto per- 
feGion. 

[ 10] 


invemote Regions. 

fection, there will appeare red and blew 
{pots vpon the Pacients breft and wrifts, 
And fuch perfons as haue not prefently 
applyed vnto them, meanes requifite to 
preuentit, willbe by the incomparable 
torment thereof, depriued of their wits. 
And multitudes haue defparingly flaine 

and drowned themfelues, that by loffe 
_ of their liues, they might finifh their ter- 
reftriall paine. 


Tocurethe Tabardilla. 


K J Hen the Tabardilla is perceiued 
to affi& the Pacient, permit him 
not to lie very warme, nor vpon Fea- 
thers(for of what qualitie foeuer he is in 
Spayne,hauing this ficknes, he is layd vp- 
on Wheate ftraw:) Then immediatly o- 
pen the Medsan veine, firft in one arnie, 
and the next day in the other , taking a 
good quantitie of blood: And let him 
haue water colde, wherein Barley and 
Annifeedes haue been fodden, without 
B 3 Licorice 

red | D 


The Cures of the Difeafed, 
Licorice(for I haue heard the opinion of 
good Phifitions of Spayze, that Licorice 
is hustfull ynto them) fo much as he will 
defire,which will be euery moment : but 
no other drinke,nor any raw fruits: and 
fo foone as the {pots appeare, giue him 
fome Cordiall penons and laying him 
vpon his bellie,fet fixe Veatofes together 
in his backe, betweene and beneath the 
fhoulders. And {carifying them, draw 
out (if it bee a bodie of ftrong conftitu- 
tion)18.ounces of blood. After which, 
and that he hath flept, he will feele eafe 
within 24.houres, and finde {uch altera- 
tion in himfelfe, as he will thinke that he 
is deliuered of a moft {trange torment. 
Then giuing him nourifhing meats mo- 
deratly (for he will defire to eate much ) 
the fourth day giue him fome céuenient 
Purgation. Andifin the meane while he 
isCoftiue, prouoke him euery day by 
Clifters: and admonifh him to forbeare 
fifteene daies all other drinke, thenthat 
isordained. And to bee carefull of his 

diet: 


[12 ] 


invemote Revions. 
diet : for if this Tabardila,which we call 
here in England, Gods Tokens, come a- 
gaine vnto the Pacient, hecan hardly e- 
{cape it. And itis no leffe infe@ious,then 
the vfuall Englith Plague, 


THE ESPIXLAS, 
may) He &/piniasis a very ftrange 
Wass ee and oath in ey 
ey) parts, to fuchas take cold in 
GPS AWSE their brealts,after greatheat 
or trauell. And moft times it comes to 
thofe that lye with their breafts vpon the 
ground(efpecially )in the night. 


To know the E/pinias. 


4 eee partie hauing the E/pinlas, will 
be giddie in the head,and haue pain 
and pricking at his breaft, as with many 
thornes: wherefore I thinke itis fo cal- 
led of Spina and E/pina, the Latine and 
Spanith words fora Thorne. And mate 
wi 


pReee| 
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will be vpon Huefoo radio, or Focell; be- 
ing the vpper bone. of his arme, a hand 
breadth aboue the wilt, a little kernell, 
by which itis certainly knowne. Andhe 
that hath this Difeafe, will not haue ap- 
petite to meate or drinke; nor cannot 
digeft meate, although he bee procured 


totake it. 


Tocure the Efinlas. 


He €/pinlas , appearing by the for- 
mer fignes: Take Oliue oyle pre- 
fently, and therewith chafe the kernell 
vpon the Pacients arme, vfing fo to doe 
twife euery day, vntill it bee diflolued: 
and laying Oyle likewife vp6 his breaft, 
ftroke it vpwarde fomewhat hard with 
the hand : then fpread fine Flaxe vponit 
and the kernell, making it faft with a 
rowler: and within two or three dayes, 
the difeafed thereof will be recouered. 
Whereas els it is very dangerousto de- 
priue them of life. 
LAS 


[ 14 ] 


in remote Regions. 


LAS CAMERAS, OR 
Cameras de S angres 


[n3L +) HAT is Laxatiuenes, or 
(e x oh Bloodie Fluxe, which in 
Ass vi; thofe parts proceedes of 
<a); Ge diuers caufes. As by ea- 
eae ting of Grapes,Orringes, 
Limonds,Mellons,Plantans,and efpecial- 
lya great Fruit that growes in the VVef? 
Fudia,called Prva, like aPine-apple, but 
bigger then foure of the greateft thacl 
haue feene; which the Spanyards doe re- 
pute to be the moft delicate Fruit that is 
~there, and many other Fruites. Alfo by 
fudden colde,or fitting (being very hor). 
vpon a colde ftone, or, being hot, by 
drinking Water abundantly. And alfo 
eating of Butter,Oyle,and Fith,is fo hurt- 
full to the parties thathaueit, that they 
_ muftrefraine to cate thereof: and what- 
fouer els, that defilesthe entrailes, with 
any flimie fubftance. 


C ‘To 
feiss] 
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Tocure Las (ameras, or Cameras 
de Sangre, which 1s the 
Bloodie Flux. 


V 7th the more expedition, that 
| medicine is miniftred to the dif 
eafed of (cameras de Sangre, Laxatiuenes, 
or Bloodie Flux,there is the more polsibi- 
litie it fhould preuaile, And detracting it, 
the Pacients often dic fuddenly,without 
feeling much griefe. For {peedic and af- 
fured remedie thereof, the Pacients bo- 
die muft bee clenfed of the flimines, en- 
gendered in the paflages of the nutri- 
ments; before anie fuftinance can re- 
maine in his bodie- And for that pur- 
pofe, giue to purge him in the morning, 
halfe apint of white Wine coold,wherin 
ounce of Rubarb hath been fodden, 
being {mallcut ; putting in fome Suger 
Candie to fweeten it.And immediatly af 
tet he hath fo purged, keepeat his nauell 
Rofemarie fodden in {trong Vineger,ap- 

plied 

[ 16 ] 
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pliedin the morning and cuening veric 
hor,vntill it be ftayed: giuing him often 
Quinces brufed and rowled in Marme- 
let like Pils, which hee fhould fwallowe 
whole,and none of the Fruits, or meates 
before recited,nor any more white wine, 
butred wine of any fort. Andif it be on 
Land, the liuers of Goates (efpeciallie) 
Sheepe,or Bullocks rofted : not willing - 
ly permitting the Pacient to eate any o- 
ther meate. And ifatSea,Rice only fod- 
denin water, rather then any thing clfe 
vfuall there , vntill the infirmitie is per- 


fedily aflwaged, 
THE ERIZIPIL¢«. 


mG He Erszepila is a Dileale 
ae] very much raigning in 
my ~¢| thofe Countries, the ra- 
@fae) ther proceeding of the 


524 ynholefome aires and va- 


Chit 
Sea's 


C2 it 
iw] 


The Cures of the Difeafed, 


it is found incurable,exceptit be preuen- 
ted by Medicines, prefently miniftred to 
the Pacients vexed therewith, 


Toknow the Enzipila. 


E that hath the Erix:p:(a, will bee 

fwolne in the face, or fome part of 
himn,and it will be of yellow colour mixt 
withred. And whenit is thruft with the 
finger,there will remaine a figne or dint 
of the fame: and then by degreesit will 
fill againe ta the former proportion. 
And it fpeedily infeéteth the inwarde 
parts,becaufe fuch {wellings comes foo- 
ner to perfeGtion in hot places, then in 
temperate Countries, And therefore the 
difeafed thereof, muft bee immediatlie 
prouided of remedie. 


Tocure the Erizipila. 


S Ome fauage people haue firft found 
perfectly to cure this Erixipila, al- 
though 

[ 18 ] 


in remote Regions. 
though itis the Spazs/h name of the Ma- 
Jadie ; by brufing fo much Tobace,as will 
yeeld foure fpoontuls of iuyce, and to 
drinke it prefently after they are infedted 
therewith. And to launce the places 
{wolne; thereunto putting Ca/ada wet, 
and made in pafte. Continuing in colde 
places and fhadie,neere Riuers : and not 
to trauell or labc ur, vntill they are reco- 
uered. But the Spanyards in Jndta,reco- 
uer themfelues by taking the fameiuyce 
of Tobaco, and fetting fo many Ventofes 
vpon the fwolneplaces,as they can con- 
taine,{carrifying them, and drawing out 
the corrupted Humour fo congealed. 
And doing the like in two.or three other 
parts of the bodie , where the Difeafe 
doth not appeare. 


The suice of Tobaco,s very excellent to 
expell Poyfon, and is the ordinarie remedse 
rv fed by the Indians,and many other fauage 
people, when they are poyfoned, and bit with 
Scorpious,or other "uenemous creatures. But 
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they prefently make. fome kinde of incifion, 
where they are bit or tung, and Wwafh st with 
the suyce of Tobaca: then applying the fame 
brufed thereunto, two or three dayes, they 
bealeit wp with dried Tobaco. 


THE TINOSO. 


Geka) {eae ynto setae men: 
Sho by putrified meates, and corrupted 
drinkes, eating Bisket flowrte, or foule 
crutted, wearin g wet apparell ( ‘efpecial- 
ly fleeping in it) and flothfull demea- 
nour, or by groffe humours contained 
intheir bodies,obtaine the fame. 


To know the Scuruey. 


Peet moft, Chirurgions , and 
chiefly thofe that frequent the Sea, 
doo vnderftand how to difcerne when 
their Pacients haue the Scuruey ; becaufe 
it 

[20 ] 
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itis fo ordinary at Sea,as it hath been fel- 
dome feene, any Ship or Pinnice,to bee 
foure moneths vpon any Voyage, toa- 
ny part of the world, notariuing where 
they haue been fupplied and relieued 
with the benefits of the Land: but fome 
of the Companic haue had this Difeafe. 
Yet it is not impertinent hereto infert 
the fignes thereof: the rather, becaufel 
haue known fome fo deftitute of know- 
ledge , to difcerne and cure the fame,as 
the lofle of men loft thereby, hath diuer- 
ted determined purpofes to proceed on 
Voyages: and others to perifh, when 
they returned out of hot Regions into 
cold Climates, where they haue had the 
lineaments of their bodies , that with 
heate are nimble and tractable to euerie 
motion of the {pirits,dulled and benum- 
med with colde: which is a token that 
this difea(e is engendring in their toints: 
and fooneft appeares by {welling of 
their anckles and knees,and blacknes of 
their gummes,or loofenes of their teeth, 

which 
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which will fometimes come forth, when 
there is not redrefle miniftred in feafon. 


Preferuatiues againtt 
the Scurucy. 


aS preferue men from the Scurue, 
there muft be care to prepare thofe 
things before rehearfed, well conditio- 
ned: the badnes whereof doth partlie 
breede the inconuenience. And men 
themfelues muft haue a difcreet ende- 
uour to auoid their owneruine, by vfing 
exercife of their bodies. And fuchas are 
exempted from being commanded to 
doo labour,to hang by the armes twife 
or thrice euery day. And not to haue 
{carcitie of drinke inhot Climates: and 
comming into the cold,to be daily relie- 
ued with e4qua vite, or wine. Alfoitis a 
certaine and affured medicine againft 
this Difeafe, to haue fuch quantitie of 
Beere brewed with Graynes and Long 
Pepper, as in the morning twife cuerie 

wecke 
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week there may be giuéa good draught 
toa man, proportioning three quarters 
ofa pound of Graines, and three quar- 
ters ofa pound of Pepper to a hogthead 
of Beere. But white Wine orSyder,boy- 
led and brewed with Graynes and Long 
pepper,in like quantitie,is very fingular 
good. And itis not fit to fuffer the gums 
to abound with ficfh:and therfore {ome- 
times let them bleede, and cleere them 
with {trong Vineger. 


Tocure the Scurucy. 


He pattie that hath the Scuruey fet- 

led in his mouth,muft haue the cor- 
rupted and black flefh raké away, wafh- 
ing his mouth with ftrong Vineger 
wherein Graines and Long pepper haue 
beeninfufed and brewed : and giue him 
the drinke daily that is before prefcri- 
bed. And afwell fuch as haueitin their 
mouthes,as thofe that are {wolne in their 
limmes, muft haue fome meete Purga- 
D tion 
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ting prefently. But thofe fo fwolne or 
{tiffe (for fo fome will bee without fwel- 
ling )to fcarifiethe parts infected,and to 
applie thereunto a Pulty or ( atapla/me 
of Barley meale, more hot then the Paci- 
ent will willingly fuffer it. Sodoing eue- 
rie morning, permit him notto reft two 
houres after, although hee being num- 
med or faint,be fupportedtowalke: and 
not to fuffer him to cate any falt meates, 


ifother may be had. 


My felfe hauing 80, men, 800. leagues 
forth of England, ficke of the Scurucy, 7 
caufed this meanes of fcartfying to be ufed, 
audto the places fcarified , Pultefes (being 
destitute of the helpes mentioned ) to bee ap- 
pled of Brisket, beaten in amorter,and fod- 
den 12 Water: Which With the comfort of fome 
fre(h meates (obtained) recouered them all, 
except one perfon, and they arriued in Eng- 
land perfe@hy found.. 


Con- 


Conclufion. 


ie no man boaft of beautic,ftrength,or youth : 
For like to lowres we bud,we {pread,we fade: 

Nothing is certaine,but the certaine truth, 

To day a man,to morrow but a thade. 

His lait apparell,cut out with a fpade, 

Ot Natures courfeft ftuffe(I meane)her molde, 

Muft fhrowd the corps,that liuing fhone in goide. 


Quando tengas mas fortuna, 
mire gue es,como la Luna, 


sn, 


Tothe Reader. 


mor HE caufe that induceth 
EZ mee, publiquele to ex- 
Bs preffe the Cures of Dif- 

E eales of fuch confequence, 
aay 2s euery tudtctall conceite 
may perceiuc,to haue been 
the itr preimatce to our Nation, in the ex- 
peditions of our time tothe Southerue parts : 
from whence in this and former ages the 
Englith haue returned with renowmed 
Vibtorie ; yet exceedinghe opprest With ex- 
treame and penurious fickweffe , that hath 
much more preuented the proceeding and 
performing of their pretentions, than the 
power of Enemies : is not that F purpofe, 
prattitioner-lske in Phifi ck or (hirurgerie,to 
afvume vuto me anie knowledge in thofe Stta 
ences and Faculties: but to poffeffe'all men 
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of remedie for fuch infirmities , asin my 
own: experience, haue infiatele smpatred 
Englifh Forces im intemperate (lymates. 
VV lich F publi{h, for the good of thofe, 
whom caufe may compellto haue 
ve thereof, and would 
be fo cenfured 
of all. 
{ 


Imprinted at Lon- 


domby Felix King /ton, for 
Humfrey Lownes. 
1598. 


NOTES ON TEXT. 


Pace. 1 La honlolra mas vale 
merecerla que tenerla. 


It is better to deserve honour than to have it. 

The printer, F(elix) K(ingston), and the pub- 
lisher, H(umfrey) L(ownes), were both well 
known and fairly active in their business. The 
book itself is without typographical distinction, 
but the printer’s mark, with its motto ‘ By peace 
plenty, by wisdom peace’, though known in its 
general outline, is unique in certain minute details.* 

Pace 5. “The two verses of ‘The Writers in- 
tent’ have no logical connexion with each other. 
The former verse, beginning ‘ Man that is borne ’, 
is thoroughly in Whetstone’s most usual vein and 
was probably a verse he had by him; the second 
verse was perhaps written for the present volume. 

Pace 6. ‘The type of jingle in the verse of 
‘The Bookes Content’ was one of which Whet- 
stone was often guilty. 

ll. 9, 10. Si Dios no es adorado, 

nunca seras bien curado. 
If God is not adored 
You ne’er will be well cured. 

Paces 7-9. By the Calenture is probably 
meant the condition now classed as ‘ heat-stroke’, 
or ‘sunstroke’. The word, which in Spanish 

* There is no exact reproduction or mention of it in J. R. 
Mackerrow’s complete English Printers’ marks before 1640. 
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meant simply a heat or fever, was introduced 
into England from Spain about rts90. The 
Calenture was considered to be especially a 
disease of sailors in the Tropics, and by the 
popular fancy it was associated with a delirium 
in which the patient imagined the sea to be 
a green field and desired to jump into it. Stories 
are even told of the disease having seized upon 
entire crews.*. Such a mad sea fever attacking 
a crew is attributed to the pranks of Ariel in 
The Tempest (Act , sc. ii). 

Paces 8-9. To cure the Calenture. The Sephalica 
or Cephalic vein is avessel in the arm well adapted 
for blood-letting. The effect of blood-letting is 
naturally identical, whatever vein be selected for 
the purpose, but at the date of our pamphlet 
much fanciful importance was attached to the 
choice of the vessel to be opened—an evil legacy 
from Arabian medicine. 

G. W.’s treatment is in general of a strongly 
‘depletory’ character. Nevertheless the out- 
line of treatment suggested for the Calenture 
would appear to be by no means irrational. 

Paces 9-13. Tabardillo is again Spanish for 
fever, but the word, unlike Calenture, did not 
become naturalized in England. The word is 
still current in Spain, while in Mexico it is used 


* Those bitten by the Tarantula were supposed to be 
similarly affected by a desire to jump into the sea (wide 
Athanasius Kircher, Afagnes, sive de Arte Magnetica, opus, 
Rome, 1641, p. 870), as were also, at times, the St. Vitus’ 
dancers of the Middle Ages. The subject of the Calenture 
in medical literature is reviewed by Edward Knight in the 
British Medical Fournal, 1909, vol. i, p. 542 and p. 1276. 
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to describe the disease known in Europe as 
typhus. Etymologically Tabardillo is probably 
a diminutive of the Latin tabes. The deriva- 
tion from tabardo, a peasant’s cloak, can 
hardly be maintained, though tempting in view 
of the vermin-borne character of the contagion 
of typhus. 

Under the term Tabardi/la our author is 
apparently describing cases both of yellow fever 
and of typhus. He describes an initial headache, 
jaundice, and vigil which would well apply to 
yellow fever, where, however, the purpuric rash 
is a rare phenomenon. 

There are numerous Spanish works of similar 
date to our pamphlet which treat the Tabardilla 
asa new disease. ‘Thus in 1574. the well-known 
medical writer A loisius Toreus published at Burgos 
his De Febris epidemicae et novae quae Latine 
Puncticularis, vulgo Tauardillo, et Pimtas dicttar, 
natura, cognitione et medela. ‘The term febris 
puncticularis was applied by Fracastor, the father 
of modern epidemiology, to a disease which clearly 
corresponds to the modern typhus, but there can 
be no doubt that by less gifted writers this disease 
was frequently confused with true plague. It is 
the symptoms of typhus rather than of true 
plague that our author has mainly in his mind. 

Pace 11,1. 8. The legend of possessed patients 
drowning themselves is, as already explained, 
more usually attached to the Calenture than to 
the Tabardillo. 

Pace 12, l. 8. VYentose: an obsolete word 
for a cupping-glass. 
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Paces 13-14. The 2 spin/as would appear to be 
‘prickly heat ’, but the ‘little kernel above the 
wrist’ has no part in that disease. 

Pace 14,1. 1. The Awesso radio is the radial 
bone or focell, which is, however, only upper 
when the arm is placed with the thumb upwards ~ 
and the fingers below. 

Paces ts—17. Cameras de Sangre comprise 
forms of tropical dysentery. 

Paces 17-20. The word Eryszpelas is one of 
the most ancient surviving in the medical 
vocabulary, but though the disease now known 
under that name was described by the Father of 
Medicine, the term has acquired exact signi- 
ficance only in quite modern times. Our author, 
however, describes well Eizzzpz/a according to 
the present connotation of the term. 

Pace 19, 1.6. By Casada is meant Cassava 
or Mandioc, a plant extensively cultivated in the 
West Indies and in tropical America. ‘The fleshy, 
tuberous roots are used as food, and from them is 
prepared ‘Tapioca, a substance which can be 
made into a good cold compress. 

Paces19—20. The use of Tobaccoasamedicinal 
substance was very common throughout the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. “The American 
Indians attributed magic powers to the substance 
and used it for every imaginable distemper. 
Their faith in the drug was shared by the 
early explorers of the Western Continent.’ 

* The subject of beliefs concerning tobacco has been 
broadly dealt with by the present writer, Quarterly Review, 
July 1914. 
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Paces 20-24. Scurvy was the terror of 
sailors until quite modern times, when the shorter 
voyages of steam vessels, the improvement in 
methods of food preservation, and the ease with 
which fresh food can be obtained, have combined 
to make this scourge but a memory among the 
seafaring population. Outbreaks of this discase, 
affecting as they did whole companies and crews, 
suggested an infective nature, but it is extremely 
improbable that this belief is justifiable. 

The preservatives and remedies against the 
scurvy are reasonable and would probably prove 
fairly effective. 

Pace 25. Quando tengas, mas fortuna, 
mira que es, como la Luna, 

When you have the best of fortune observe 
how like the moon it is [i.e. changing from day 
to day |. 
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